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_ Mk. Jonson: This past week there has been a host of eulogies and 
_ analyses of Senator Robert A. Taft—the man and his role in public life. 
«A few days ago Walter Lippmann commented: “All would agree that 
- the feeling about Senator Taft is something special, unlike that about 
“any of his contemporaries. It is not easy to describe the feeling. Perhaps 
_ it reflects a sense, which in the last year became a conviction, that Taft 
_the private man was bigger and better and truer and, finally, much 
more significant than Taft the public figure. 

_ “The nation came to rely upon his character as something apart from 
“his politics, and upon the quality of his mind rather than upon his 
_ political opinions. 

“He was the opposite of the hollow men with their fabricated per- 
-sonalities. The inner man was the solidest part of Taft; and at the core 
he was so genuine and so just, so rational and so compassionate that he 

commanded the confidence of men when he could never convince 
_ them.” 
The first statement on this Rounp Taste program on “Senator Taft 
and the American Political System” is by Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Inland Steel Company. Mr. Ryerson: 


Mr. Ryerson: It was my personal privilege to know Senator Taft 
as an intimate friend, a fellow-alumnus, and a national leader. In 
every respect he was an outstanding individual. 

An imposing number of public figures have testified to his patriot- 
ism, his courage, and his integrity. The newspapers and radio have told 
and retold the story of a man who attained his greatest prestige and 
influence in the discouragement of defeat. The President himself de- 
scribes Senator Taft’s passing as a “tragic loss” to the United States. 

I would like to use my few minutes here today, however, to tell you 
‘of the Bob Taft I knew—as a man and as a person. 
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My friendship with him dates back to the time we were at Yale as_ 


| 
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students, about 1910. I was not in his class, he being my junior by a few 
years. Even at that time he became a well-known figure in his class _ 


because of his integrity and his brilliant intellect. 

My main contact with him in succeeding years was the period in 
which we served together on the Yale Corporation, which is the board 
of trustees of Yale University. It was during this twelve-year span that 
I had my best opportunity to observe his interest and frankness and his 
courage in dealing with any difficult problem which arose. It was there 
also that he gave.me some indication of his political philosophy. We 
were fellow-members at the same time Dean Acheson was a member, 
and it was evident even then that the two men, although equally loyal 
to their alma mater, had widely separate views with regard to political 
philosophy and national policy. 


It was during Senator Taft’s political campaigns, as a candidate at — 


the Republican conventions of 1940, 1948, and 1952, that I had an op- 
portunity to know something about his position on all our important 
national problems. As a member of the Illinois delegation, I spent a 
great deal of time with him and his committee. 

In all my contacts with him I never knew him to avoid answering a 
question without giving what he believed to be his honest and frank 
opinion. It was this that drew anyone to Bob Taft as a friend; he could 
be counted upon, always, to give an answer or to offer help, regardless 
of any personal inconvenience. He had a reputation for having a per- 
sonality that was cold and difficult, but anyone who got to know him 
realized that this was far from being the case. It was merely an outward 
expression of modesty and humility because he had, at heart, a warm 
sense of friendship as well as a keen sense of humor and a readiness 
to do anything asked of him, at any time. 

His family relationship represented the best one could possibly find 
in American family life. His devotion to his wife, children, and 
friends was one that showed a true appreciation of what makes life 
worth while. 

The last time I saw Senator Taft was at the Yale alumni dinner in 
Washington, early in April of this year, when he was one of the speak- 
ers. He was enjoying it as he always did when gathering with his 
friends and associates of Yale. They indicated at the time how much 
they thought of him by their response and interest in what he had to 
say. To all of them, as to me, his passing is a great personal loss. 


ie 


_ Mk. Jonnson: Thank you, Mr. Ryerson. 

__ The second statement is from Mr. T. V. Smith, poet and philosopher, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship, Syracuse University, and former con- 
_ gressman from Illinois. 


_ Mr. Smiru: It did not take death to teach me that Senator Taft was a 
great man. Few men feel harshly before the open grave, but it was in 
the midst of life and in the stridency of political debate that I learned, 
and learned long ago, that Senator Taft was peer of any and superior 

to most living men. 

While we were both newcomers to Congress—he in the Senate, I in 
the House—we had thirteen weekly debates on the national radio. Feel- 
ings were high in those New Deal days; and the Senator pulled no 
punches. Yet, at the end I was able to say publicly of him, “No more 

- honest, no more earnest, no more courageous, and no more patriotic 

American lives I think than Robert A. Taft.” 

_ Iam glad that I found him out early so that I might enjoy his friend- 

ship the longer, even though now it means to grieve over his death 

the more. 

_ The one thing which I seemed to miss in those arduous days of 
political friendship was what we may call “magnanimity,” which, in 
part, is the imaginative capacity to put one’s self in another’s place and 
so to feel, in advance, the blows one himself delivers. If thus lacking, as 
I thought, Taft was to repair that lack before death overtook him. I 
talked with him before our debate at the University of Virginia the 
week before the Chicago convention last year, in which he was, you 

-remember, to go down to a very hard defeat. He said then that all 
arguments were in between him and his political opponent, and he 
wished that the convention were over, to spare all concerned the week 
of final recriminations. That, he said smilingly, he never had learned 
to enjoy. 

But he went through it, then as always, and learned in defeat what 
might have eluded him in victory. As a strong loser he put himself 
quickly into the shoes of the winner, weakened through Taft’s own 
blows, and helped mightily to make for his party a stalwart combina- 
tion—a President, I mean, as mollifying as Eisenhower and a legisla- 
tive leader as tough as Taft. 

There must be literally millions of men like me who feel a personal 
loss in the going of this gallant warrior. Beginning this Congress as 
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“Mr. Republican,” he came through his ordeal a strong contender for 
that other, the supreme title, “Mr. American,” for Taft learned out of 
the life of political struggle itself — 
“To see the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while [He struck him down], 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave [him] birth. 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth.” 
—Sir Henry Newsoir 


Mr. Jonson: The next statement is by Senator Homer Ferguson, — 
Republican of Michigan, a longtime colleague in the Senate of Senator 
Taft, and now the new chairman of the Republican Policy Committee 
of the United States Senate. Senator Ferguson: 


Senator Fercuson: Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience: 
In recent days we have witnessed the passing from the American scene 
of one of America’s great statesmen. A great voice for good has been 
stilled by death. . 

There has been much said since that time regarding the character, 
personality, and accomplishments of Senator Bob Taft of Ohio. And I 
think that it is fitting, in the few minutes which I have available, to 
portray what his life has meant to the spirit of America, this republic, 
which all of us hold so dear. 

It seems to me that the test of a man’s greatness, when he has passed 
from the contemporary scene, is best exemplified by considering, if 
possible, what would be the conditions of things if such an individual 
had not lived. 

During the past decade the world has been torn and unsettled by the 
greatest military conflict yet experienced in the history of civilization. 
The record books of the past ages greatly demonstrate that only during 
such eras of strife and conflict has it been possible for demagogues and 
dictators to take control of the militant spirit of freedom-loving 
people. Voices like Senator Bob Taft make this impossible in the 
United States. 

Senator ‘Taft has, at times, been a much misunderstood though never 
disillusioned individual. I would recommend his record to the reading 
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| ‘of all our citizens as an inspiration in the guide of hope for the perilous 
_ days ahead. He has passed on, but his works and deeds will live on to 


inspire future generations. 
; 


_ Mk. Jounson: Thank you, Senator Ferguson. 

___T. V. Smith, there are a number of challenging ideas in your state- 
ment and the two other statements, one by Mr. Ryerson, one by 
Senator Ferguson. 

There was, for example, a particularly striking phrase in Senator 

- Ferguson’s remarks. It is quite impressive that he said that Senator 

_ Taft was a “much misunderstood but never disillusioned individual.” 

In terms of Senator Taft’s great aspirations to be the Republican candi- 

date for the presidency, at least in three campaigns, he had suffered a 

meerics of defeats and of disappointments. Why not this disillusionment? 


Mg. Situ: That is a very interesting question, because Senator Taft, 
more than most men, I think, might have had just cause for being dis- 
illusioned with American public life, and yet I love that remark of 
Senator Ferguson’s that this is what he never was—discouraged, per- 
haps, but never disillusioned. The major explanation of the fine faith 

maintained at a high level of American politics by Senator Taft was 
due to the fact that he knew what to expect. He knew the nature of the 
political enterprise, and he profited from the old maxim that those who 
sleep on the floor never do fall out of bed. He did not expect out of 
politics what politics could not give. 


Mr. Jounson: I would say too that he had a very understanding view 

of the nature of our two-party system. Some four years ago, in an 

article in Fortune magazine about the Republican party, there is this 

paragraph dealing with the two-party structure in this country in 

which Senator Taft said: “The two-party system is based on the theory 

that a large number of men who think differently on many subjects 

- unite in the belief that certain principles are vital to the welfare of their 

country and that differences on less-important questions must be rec- 

onciled or forgotten in the common effort to secure those basic 
principles.” 

Now this particular statement, it seems to me, comes to the core of 
the whole political structure and may be one way to understand his lack 
of disillusionment, since he understood the give-and-take and compro- 
mise nature of American politics. 


Mr. Smiru: I think that that is right, that the final goal there is to 
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seek principles on which principled men can agree. But the way to that 
goal needs emphasis, because it is the hard thing that most people have. 

If I were allowed to spell out what I think the American political _ 
system is and means, the understanding of which protected Senator 
Taft against disillusion, it would be in one proposition with two addi-_ 
tions made to it. The fundamental proposition that Senator Taft under- 
stood is that it is natural for honest and intelligent men to disagree; 
that the normal thing is disagreement, not agreement; that the agree- 
ment is something to be achieved. That is the fundamental proposition, 
and that goes all the way back to the days of our Founding Fathers, 
for James Madison, who, as you remember, has been called the father 
of our Constitution, so basic was his notion of human nature and the 
political system, says: “So strong is the propensity of mankind to fall 
into mutual animosities that where no substantial. occasion presents 
itself, the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient 
to kindle their unfriendly passions and to excite their most violent con- 
flicts.” 

As to this naturalness of disagreement, I would put it as strongly as 
this: The more intelligent men are, the more inclined they are to dis- 
agree, and the more honest they are, the more stead they will set on 
their disagreements. 

Taft, starting with that fundamental proposition, knew the other 
two additions to it. One of them is that there are certain things on 
which you cannot expect honest and intelligent men ever to agree. 
There you have to learn simply to disagree and let each other alone. 
That is in matters like religion. In the federal Constitution it says that 
politicians must not handle religion, you see. They cannot pass any 
law at all about it. Taft knew about it. These are things—religious 
beliefs, for instance—which are so deep that men could not agree upon 
them without compromising themselves and having a sense of guilt. 
So, these beliefs you let alone in politics. 

But on all the rest of them, honest men can agree over their differ- 
ences of opinion. That is what the fine statement you read from him in- 
dicates—that all the things which can be compromised can be managed 
by politics but that compromise always exists for the sake of the un- 


compromisable beliefs of men, the faith by which they live, their 
religion. | 


Mr. Jounson: In this comment by Senator Ferguson, there is not 
only this phrase “never disillusioned,” but also the phrase “much mis- 


" 
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understood.” I do not think that there is any question of doubt that 


Mr. Ryerson is absolutely correct when he said that Senator Taft 
was a blunt man. 


‘ Mr. Smitu: I think that Taft really lacked what would ordinarily 
_be thought the conditions of political success at all. He was forthright 
rather than devious. He was candid rather than ingratiating. He 


‘was brusque where other men counted the advantage of the proper 


lipside manner. 


i“ 


In fact, one of his own remarks I like—and it is very typical of 
the man—is that tact is a form of dishonesty. He made a virtue of 
bluntness, you see. But he thought really to make the best of what 
he had rather than to pine over the defects of his own temperament 


wor to seek to develop virtues which were prescribed in the manual of 
"political success but were not written in the book of his own character. 


I love that phrase of Lippmann, he was not a fabricated . . . 
Mk. Jonson: Not fabricated! 


Mr. SmirH: . . . character. He was highly authentic, never syn- 
thetic. 


Mr. JoHnson: How do you explain the picture that many of his 
opponents, both in the Republican party and for that matter in the 
Democratic party, used to picture of Senator Taft as being the cham- 
pion of a group within the party structure, not a champion of the 
total party? Perhaps, as you will recall, in public print they fre- 
quently would list him as a spokesman for the extreme conservative 
Midwest group in the Republican party on domestic and foreign 


‘policy and that he, as a result of being this group champion, was 


not broad enough to be a presidential candidate that could win, you 
remember. This is part of the “misunderstood” to which I am sure 


that Senator Ferguson is referring. In your experience in those many 
debates which you had with Senator Taft, T.V., do you think that he 


was an extremist in politics, or was he a moderate man in our party 
structure? 

Mr. Smiru: Taft was a moderate man with reference to the sub- 
stance of his beliefs, but his manner oftentimes belied the matter that 
he had, and oftentimes I used to accuse him, personally, after the 
debate. I would say, “Senator Taft, I do not get you. You are a great 


conservative; you comé from a great conservative family with great 
property interests. All of this is highly honorable in my opinion. But 
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you get up before the microphone and talk about conservatism like 
a radical.” 


aa 


| 


It was this brusqueness partly that he counted tact a kind of — 


dishonesty, and partly it was the clarity of his statements, when con- 
servatives in general would rely upon a habit and custom and the 
unspoken thing. You know yourself that—and I know when I fre- 
quently was on this Rounp Tasre as a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago—we used to get criticized by people for not put- 
ting conservatives on the Rounp Taste. I daresay that we deserved the 
criticism; but, when we went out to get conservatives who would 
come and state clearly the faith by which they lived, they would not 
come. They did not have to depend on ideas; they did not have to 
depend on articulation. They depended upon habit, custom, the estab- 
lished rights—say little about it, and it will take care of itself. Senator 
Taft had the manners, you see, of a very radical man, because he 
insisted upon talking about these things, getting them very clear. 
And I think that this helps to explain the fact that they thought of 
him as a leader of a faction in the Republican party when, in my 
judgment, he was nearer the center and a symbol really of the united 
party than almost any man they could find. 


Mr. Jonnson: I might add that in the many times the University of 
Chicago Rounp Taste had the great privilege of having Senator Taft 
participate, he was always willing to take part in the most difficult, 
the hottest type of political issue, and his views were always clear cut. 
He never ducked an issue. 


Mr. Smit: He never had any inclination to duck it or to mollify 
anybody in his statement of it. It was a magnificent virtue really. As 
Justice Holmes says, “If men have the quality of their defects, we 
must allow them the defects of their qualities.” 


Mr. Jonson: That is very neat. 

In terms of this problem of the understanding of the nature of the 
American political system, I think that Senator Taft understood that 
a government’s ideas and institutions must grow from experience, that 
they cannot be imposed on a people. Once, in a discussion by the 
University of Chicago Rounp Taste, in March, 1943, Senator Taft 


set this forth very clearly. Now let us hear Senator Taft’s words 
spoken by another voice. 


Senator Tarr: “I do not believe that any war ought to be under- 
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taken as a crusade. If you admit that we should go out and impose 
our ideas of freedom on all the rest of the world, then we must admit 
that the Soviets have a right to go out and impose communism on 


all the rest of the world. We would then have to admit that Hitler, 
even though deluded, had the perfect right to go out and try to 


impose his idea of National Socialism on the rest of the world. I 


say that a crusade purpose is no proper justification for war; that, 


no matter what good you might accomplish, it is far outbalanced 


by the terrific horror, the terrific sacrifices, the terrific damage of 


war. ... The point that I am trying to make on this crusade business 
is that, in addition to inviting war and keeping war perpetual through- 
out the world, I do not believe that we can impose the Four Freedoms 

nm other nations. Yes, we can improve conditions. I have said that 


© I think that part of our purpose must be to set up an organization to 
“insure peace, but I do not believe that anybody has ever succeeded in 
imposing his institutions on other nations and other peoples.” 


Mr. Jounson: In other words, as I analyze it, this particular state- 


“ment, in terms of the American political system which we are dis- 
_ cussing today, is a clear conception of the great need of understanding 


issues, of institutions—an ability to compromise certain differences to 
bring that system into operation. If this be true, how do you analyze 
Senator Taft’s role in the Republican party in terms of unity in view 
of the picture I mentioned a little bit before, this “misunderstood” 
quality, that he was not a man who could reconcile differences? 


Me. SmirH: On the reconciliation of differences, I remember call- 


| ing on him at the Senate, as I always did when I was in Washington, 


after our friendly-enemy debate. He said that the Taft-Hartley business 
could be settled very simply with reasonable men. He said: “There 
are twenty-five or thirty amendments to it which probably ought to 
be adopted, and I am agreeable to adopting them.” I mean that 
he had a singularly mollifying role in the legislative process of meet- 
ing other people in at least what he called halfway. But again I think 
that his manner of expression, the fact that he made brusqueness a 
virtue, helped to explain his reputation in the Republican party. To 
me that is the major way of explaining it. 

There is one other point which I would like to make there, how- 
ever. It is a comment also on his not being disillusioned in politics. 
Some politicians have ideals to live for, but they do not have any- 
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thing to live on, to fall back on, and so they grow cynical when they 


are defeated. Senator Taft had ideals to live on, as well as ideals to 
live for; and, when he met frustration in his objectives, he fell back 
on his character, so to say—the thing that made him so fine a husband 
and so fine a father and so fine a friend. And these inner resources 
which Taft had made him a man greater, as Lippmann said, than 
the public servant himself was. 


Mr. Jounson: This would be a further point to explain Senator 
Ferguson’s statement “never a disillusioned individual”—this lack 
of “fabricated” qualities that Walter Lippmann writes about when he 
discusses Senator Taft. 


Mr. Smitu: Yes. 


Mr. Jounson: In terms, again, of this misunderstood individual as 
Senator Ferguson sets it forth, I think that Senator Taft was always 
pictured, or many times pictured by, again, his opponents in both 
political parties, as a man who was extremely conservative economi- 
cally and spoke only from that position. Yet it seems to me that 
Senator Taft well understood the limitations of the role of economics 
and limitations on the importance of the economic man in politics. 
For instance, let us hear again Senator Taft’s words, June, 1952, again 
spoken by another voice. 


Senator Tarr: “There is another thing to be said about the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. It is purely negative and defensive. It 
attempts to contain communism but does nothing to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked me: ‘How would you finally defeat Communism?’ 
I believe that finally we can achieve victory only by winning the 
battle against communism in the minds of men. That can be done 
only by active propaganda and the organization of forces of freedom 
everywhere. Our propaganda must be far superior to that developed 
up to date by the ‘Voice of America.’ I never heard of anybody in 
America being converted to communism by short-wave broadcast- 
ing from Russia. Furthermore, our propaganda must be based on 
a sincere belief in liberty and a determined effort to show that the 
happiness of peoples can be obtained only under a free system of their 
own choosing. We sold the whole world on liberty after the Revolu- 
tionary War, which inspired the French Revolution. We can do the 
same job now. But, to succeed, we ourselves must believe in liberty.” 
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Mr. JoHnson: Here, it seems to me, is an American statesman 


speaking in terms of the whole problem the United States faces, of 
_ mobilizing other peoples to work with us on an equal basis, to struggle 


to capture the minds of many uncommitted millions in this world at 
the present moment. You notice the emphasis is not purely on econom- 
ic development—that is important, but that is only part of a very serious 


_ problem. 


Mr. Smiru: Yes. I think Senator Taft understood earlier and better 
than most men the fact that communism is a kind of religion; that 


economics is not the only thing which drives people to communism. 


And I love the remark he made when Hitler and Stalin broke up. 
He was against aiding Stalin because he said that fascism is less 
dangerous than communism, and the reasons were statesman-like. 
He said that fascism is a philosophy in which few people will believe 
but that communism is a philosophy in which many people will be- 
lieve; therefore it is our greatest enemy to freedom. 


Mr. Jounson: T. V., if you had a minute, what would be your final 
statement on this question of Senator Taft and the American political 
system? 


Mr. Smit: I would say that the middle of the stream is not self- 
identifying in politics. It is to be determined with reference to the 
extremes. And the only way to determine this and to locate the center 
is by means of courageous partisanship. Senator Taft served well the 
golden mean of politics by sharpening the issues and letting every- 
body know where he stood. And in sober retrospect it is probable 
that Senator Taft himself rode much nearer to the middle of the 
stream then got lodged on the right banks as some people thought. 

At any rate, as a strong partisan, Senator Taft illustrated the high 
virtue of the political way. Politics is a sort of war, you know, and 
it prospers from virtues developed in battle: First, clarity in assessing 
advantage; second, courage in pursuing one’s own cause; and, third, 
sportsmanship to abide whatever results come. They also serve who 
cast the auspices and fearlessly face the foe. 
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Selections from Two Addresses by Senator Taft 
“y: - 


REDEDICATION TO PILGRIM IDEALS* 
By ROBERT A. TAFT 


WE HAVE come here to celebrate the record of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and to rededicate ourselves to the ideals which inspired one of the great 
adventures of all time. They came to this continent 331 years ago pri- 
marily to secure religious liberty, and they did it with a courage and a 
sustained determination which triumphed over obstacles that we 
Americans of today can scarcely conceive. To these pioneers there was 
no concern about security, which dominates the thought of so many 
today. There was no complaint of the standard of living far below 
anything our poorest workmen would now accept. They were guided 
by the most rigid religious and moral principles which sustained them 
in adversity and inspired them to determined effort. They believed in 
God from the bottom of their souls. As said by Baylies, “They, in 
pursuit of religious freedom, established civil liberty; meaning only to 
found a church, gave birth to a nation; in settling a town, commenced 
an empire.” 

Two of the basic principles of the Pilgrim Fathers are badly needed 
in the United States today, and they are in danger of disappearance 
from the scene. The first is honesty and integrity. The second is a deter- 
mination to acquire, protect and maintain liberty, of the individual and 
of the Nation. To those two principles the Republican Party does, and 
should, devote itself. No political party can survive unless it is based on 
certain principles which unite its members and lead them to a united 
effort in any election and in deciding policy. Its members may differ as 
to the application of those principles, but the essence of a two-party 
system is that they will compromise their differences on lesser programs 
in order to support the basic principles. And so today we are unified 
even if we differ in detail or in degree. We believe in honesty and 
integrity in government. We believe in protecting and maintaining the 
liberty of our people at home and abroad, the liberty which the Pilgrim 
Fathers came so far to establish. 

In 1951 we are nationally an opposition party, although the majority 
of the States are governed by Republican governors and Republican 


*From a speech by Senator Taft, delivered to the Plymouth County Republican Club, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, July 28, 1951, 
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~ legislatures. Our proper function today is one of critical analysis, all the 
more important because of the disaster and dangers brought about by 
the policies of the present Administration. In 1952 when we appeal to 
_ the people to entrust us with the control of the Federal Government, 
we must then present an affirmative program, but I have little doubt - 
that we can agree on such a program to carry out the principles of our 
party, for the differences that exist are minor compared to the princi- 
ples on which we agree. 

It is hopeless to expect honesty and integrity in the Washington 
Government without a complete housecleaning and the election and 
selection of officials with much the same uncompromising honesty as 
the Pilgrims brought to Massachusetts. We offer a return to honesty 
and integrity in government and a straightforward facing of the issues 
before us. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, and Madison said 
what they meant and no one questioned their unwavering integrity. 
- There was no concealment in their make-up. Integrity to them was not 
merely financial honesty, but a clear presentation of the real nature of 
their proposals to the people. Today the Government has reached a 
low point not only in direct corruption, but also in the studied practice 
of concealing the actual meaning of policies which may be adopted. 
No one can review without shame the revelations made by direct con- 
gressional investigation of the influences used in Washington to obtain 
 favors—favors in the importation of perfume, favors in the pardoning 
of criminals, favors in the handling of income tax cases, favors in 
gambling, and favors in every other field regulated by the Govern- 
Bent. ... 

So, also, in the field of issues a deliberate policy of concealing the 
facts, and misrepresenting the necessary effect of policies urged, has be- 
come almost universal in every field of public activity. Apparently, a 
~ Government department feels that the people are too dumb to reach 
a correct conclusion. So, before adopting a policy, it enlists all modern 
publicity techniques to sell it to the people. It fails to present many of 
the fundamental facts without which a reasonable conclusion cannot be 
reached. It engages in pure unprincipled propaganda without any sug- 
gestion that there is, or may be, an opposing view. The Government is 
able, and does, exercise a strong and improper influence over many 
channels of public opinion. When a policy is once decided upon, the 
air the very next morning is heavily burdened with those commentators 
who try to boost the party line. The Government promises high prices 
to the farmer and low prices to the consumer at the same time, without 
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revealing the fact that vast subsidies are involved which would have to 


be paid by the taxpayer, and, after all, these same producers and con- 
sumers are the taxpayers. The socialization of medical care and many 
other welfare services is concealed by the euphonious name of social 
insurance. It is certainly not insurance, but socialism. Boiled down it 
is merely another tax on some of the people to furnish free services to 
millions of others, most of them fully able to pay... . 

What is that liberty which the Pilgrims established and which, dur- 
ing these more than 300 years, has gradually built this country up to be 
the greatest and the happiest and the most powerful country in the 
world today? It is not just what we hear called free enterprise. It is the 
liberty of the individual to think his own thoughts and to live his own 
life, liberty of the teacher to teach those theories which he thinks are 
sound, liberty of the family to choose what it will spend its money for 
and what it will eat for supper, liberty of the local community to deter- 
mine how its children shall be educated and its various local services 
administered, the liberty of local self-government without which in a 
country the size of the United States there can be no liberty at all, 
liberty of men to choose their own occupation and liberty of men to 
establish their own businesses and run them as they think they ought to 
be run so long as they do not interfere with the rights of other people 
to do the same. And finally, the liberty to worship God which the 
Pilgrims sought as their first end. It is these liberties which have given 
dignity to the individual in this country, which have provided a vast 
flood of ideas competing with each other until the most effective 
theories and methods and principles are found, which have increased 
the production of the United States and the productivity of its work- 
men and, of course, the standard of living of its people. The more 
we produce per person, the more there is to consume per person. 

Now we see many people in the administration and throughout 
our Government who believe that this whole system ought to be 
abandoned, that we ought to turn to a planned economy, that the 
Government ought to fix prices and wages and control the de- 
tailed operations of every business, that the Government ought 
to go into business itself if it does not like the way the industry is 
being operated, that the Federal Government should take over most 
of the functions now performed by localities and establish a vast wel- 
fare system under the euphonious name of social insurance, that the 


Government should control agriculture in detail and tell every farmer 
how to run his farm. 
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_ The Republican Party has opposed this program. It has advocated 
_ progress in education and research and a standard of living by Govern- 
- ment advice and assistance without Government dictation, and main- 
_ taining affirmatively the greatest liberty possible under the complica- 
tions of the modern world... . 

~~ What is the real purpose of American foreign policy? It must be 
to protect the liberty of the American people and after that the peace 
of the American people. War can only be justified if it is absolutely 
essential to preserve our liberty, because war today defeats its own 
purposes and does almost as much damage to the victor as to the 
vanquished, and it may destroy the very liberty which it is designed 
to protect. Any policy which gives away billions of America’s assets 
can only be justified if necessary to preserve our liberty. It has not 
seemed to me that our recent administrations have been ruled by 
those purposes, nor that they have been inspired with any determina- 
tion to preserve the peace as long as possible. War has been treated 
by them as an instrument of national policy. But today, I think it is 
fair to say that there is a unity in this country in one great purpose— 
to protect our liberty against the threat of Soviet imperialism and 
communism. 

There is no doubt that the liberty of this country is threatened at 
the present time, probably more seriously than at any time since the 
early days of the Republic. Soviet Russia is a threat because of the 
great extension of all air power, because of its vast army and vast 
manpower, because of its possession of the atom bomb and 
‘because of the aggressive fanatical spirit of communism able 
to weaken the opposition of its opponent. We have the prob- 
lem of dealing with that threat. So far as the general strategy of our 
foreign policy at the moment, therefore, is concerned, there is sub- 
stantial unity between the administration and the Republican Party 
and within the Republican Party. We agree that the threat has not 
really been reduced by the Korean armistice, and that this armistice 
gives no excuse for the relaxing of our efforts. We agree that we must 
check the growth of the power of communism by every possible 
means within our power and capacity. There is no doubt that we 
must tremendously increase the Armed Forces of the United States. 
There is no doubt that if other nations will use assistance from us in 
checking communism, and if such assistance can be effective, we 


should give it freely. 
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There are substantial differences on the question of the particular 
projects to be used to accomplish our purposes—that is, on the tactics : 
of our cold war. And these become important because one of the ~ 
limitations on our action is that it be “within our power and capacity,” — 
and we must choose between these tactical projects. . . . 

I believe that control of the sea and air throughout the world is 
within our capacity, and that we should therefore, undertake to se- 
cure that control in cooperation with the British Empire. If we have 
such control, this country will be safe, and we can be of maximum 
assistance to those.who undertake to check communism throughout 
the entire world. I believe that the preparation in time of peace for 
immediate land warfare by ourselves against Russia on any large 
scale on the continent of Europe or the continent of Asia is beyond 
our capacity. We can assist those who are defending themselves, but — 
we cannot undertake the job ourselves, or do anything unless the 
bulk of the defense is furnished by the nations. who are directly con- 
cerned. 

This does not mean that we should not help these other nations. 
There has been substantial agreement on the program of giving eco- 
nomic assistance to those who can use it to check the growth of com- 
munism from within. Second: we have given arms to suppress Com- 
munist guerrillas and to enable nations to protect themselves against 
invasion. Third: we have adopted a kind of Monroe Doctrine for 
Europe giving warning to the Russians that if they attack certain 
other countries, they will find themselves at war with the United © 
States. We have agreed to go to the defense of all of these countries if 
attacked, and we have the Navy and the Air Forces available for that 
purpose. Finally, we have undertaken to defend certain places with 
American soldiers such as Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. We 
have sent six divisions of American troops to Europe, and we have 
become involved in the Korean War. 

But land warfare in Europe or Asia is the most dangerous and the 
most expensive. The stationing of American soldiers in foreign lands 
to defend them against attack is the most likely to involve us in war, 
and therefore should never be undertaken without congressional ap- 
proval. Even under the present tremendous program we are only pro- 
viding 24 Army divisions, and certainly we cannot undertake with 
them to meet Russia’s two hundred divisions on the Continent. Cer- 
tainly, it seems clear that we should not commit any troops to any 
European army unless the Europeans themselves furnish the bulk of 
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that army, and that I understand to be the position of General Eisen- 
hower and every member of the administration. I question the wis- 
dom of sending troops to defend one country against another country, 
unless the country to be defended initiates the request and is earnestly 
and enthusiastically determined to defend itself. 

_In applying this policy, I see no reason why we should favor either 
Asia or Europe. All that I have asked for is a consistent policy applying 
to both. My only quarrel is with those who demand that we go all out 
beyond our capacity in Europe, and at the same time refuse to apply 
our general program and strategy to the Far East... . 

There is no reason for pessimism about the present situation. There 
is no reason for fear or trembling. We are by far the greatest nation in 
the world, and the fastest growing nation. It is only our leadership 

-which has led us temporarily into an emergency problem. We have the 
_means at our command. We have a people united as to our main pur- 
pose. We need only a Government inspired by the principles of the 
Pilgrim Fathers—a Government which is honest to the core and fur- 
nishes a moral and religious leadership to the people, a Government 
inspired by the dominating purpose that it will maintain at all costs 
the liberty of its people from foreign and domestic threat. 


RESTORE GOVERNMENT BASED ON 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES* 


By ROBERT A. TAFT 


... After all, what is liberty? I never have liked the term “free 
enterprise” because it seems to refer only to business liberty and we are 
interested in something much broader than that. 

Liberty is the right of man to live his own life and choose his own 
job; the right of every family to spend its earnings on those things 
which it desires and not have them spent for it by a benevolent govern- 
ment; liberty of the farmer to run his own farm; liberty of the work- 
man to work at his chosen occupation in life; liberty of speech and of 
the press; liberty to express ideas and to have those ideas taught if any- 
one is interested enough to teach them; liberty of every community to 


* From a speech by Senator Taft delivered at Springfield, Ohio, September 17, 1952. 
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decide how its children shall be educated and its health and welfare | 
activities and local government be conducted; liberty of the business 


man to run his own business the way he thinks it ought to be run 
without interference and limitation by Government, or discouragement 
by excessive taxes. 

It is this general liberty which has given the reward and incentive 
to men to spend their own time and their own money on new ideas— 
new ideas in education, in science and in industry. 

In particular, the free competition of new ideas and new methods 
and new products has steadily increased the productivity of the Amer- 
ican workman until today he makes two-and-a-half times as much 
product on the average as the British workman, who is probably better 
than most others in the world. 

We produce more per person, not only in the factory but on the 
farm and so there is more to divide up per person. Therefore, the 
American standard of living is about two-and-a-half times that of the 
British—better homes, more home equipment, more automobiles, 
radios, television, better education, better recreation and more of all 
the things that make like worth while. 

This steady gain hasn’t happened in the last twenty years either. It 
has been a steady progress since this country was founded. In fact, the 
increase in the standard of living of Americans for the fifty years from 
1869 to 1919 was about 150 per cent, or 3 per cent a year, while the in- 
crease in the twenty years from 1929 to 1949 was 50 per cent, or 24 per 
cent a year on the average. 

In the last two years, there has been a general decrease in the 
standard of living and quite a deficit in most family budgets. Real 
wages in industry have been practically stationary during these two 
years and the steady increase in taxes has reduced the take-home pay to 
a point where most families are worse off than they were before the 
Korean war. 

But the industrial workman is comparatively well off because his 
unions have done their best to increase their wage rates in accord with 
the cost of living. Millions of other workers have had no increase in 
wage rates and have had to pay more for all the necessities of life. 
Millions of families living on their savings or fixed allowances are 
much worse off than they were two years ago. 

Some of the increase in taxes from big government appears in direct 
reductions from take-home pay and income tax payments, but even 
more in the increased prices on every article, food, clothing, furnish- 
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Bos that you buy at the stores. Excise taxes admittedly are passed on to 
_ the consumer. 

Generally speaking, corporation taxes and even individual income 
_ taxes get into the cost of production and are reflected in the prices that 
»you pay. When the Government fails to balance the budget as last year 
and this year, prices are further increased by inflation. Some taxes are 
passed back from the central market to the farmer, so that he gets less 
for produce that he sells. 

Once taxes get to a point where they are really burdensome, they be- 
come inflationary. 

The prosperity of which the Democrats boast is a false illusion. 
Whatever increased wages you get you pay out in higher prices. Infla- 
tion if long continued means first a boom and then a bust. 
~ High taxes also block the progress we have made in new jobs and 
“more efficient production. Today they are so high it is almost impos- 
sible to start a new business. Only the big companies can get the capi- 
tal to expand further and thus they acquire a more and more dominat- 
ing influence in the industrial field. 

We have always progressed in the past because men with new ideas, 
new products, new methods had an incentive to start their own little 
business and then build it up from their own earnings. That is the way 
most of the big companies began. 

Today the whole process is choked down by the tremendous tax on 

earnings which used to be plowed back into the business. I doubt if 
Henry Ford could ever have developed his new ideas of high wages 
and cheap automobiles under our present system of tax laws. 
_ When I was young, young couples were able to save to protect their 
families in their old age. Today I know very few people, young or old, 
who don’t have to spend every cent of their income to support and 
educate their children. Big government is not only destroying liberty, 
but also self-reliance and initiative... . 

If the Federal Government acquires the power to go into every home 
in this country and take over in vast Federal bureaus at the cost of 
billions of dollars of more taxes all the matters within the proper juris- 
diction of our state and local communities, there will be little remain- 
ing of local self-government. 

In my opinion, we cannot have freedom in a country the size of the 
United States unless we do maintain in all possible strength the power 
of communities to decide their own affairs to the extent of their 


ability... ... 


The letters included here are representative of those received following the . 
broadcast of “Senator Taft and the American Political System,” August 9, 1953. 


Splendid Tribute 


The Rounp Taste was a splendid 
tribute to the late Senator Taft, and I 
hope the many individuals who have 
maligned him in the past heard it and 
that they also have noted the many 
honors bestowed upon him in death. 
Thank you.—4 listener from San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Respectful 


I appreciated hearing the Rounp 
Tas_e today. It was beautifully and re- 
spectfully done.—A listener from Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Fine Tribute 


I am a regular listener to your very 
fine Sunday broadcast and have just 
heard your broadcast on Senator Taft. 
It was one of the finest tributes to a man 
ever to come on the radio. I have long 
admired Senator Taft and had hoped 
he would get the nomination in the 
last election. Certainly his manner of 
accepting defeat should inspire all of 
us, and particularly those in public 
service. I, too, am in government serv- 
ice, the larger part of my duties be- 
ing connected with personnel work. I 
wish that every government clerk, 
stenographer, and those in higher 
brackets could have a copy of your 
broadcast of today before them every 
day. I cannot hope to make such a 
broad distribution, but I do want a 
few copies to pass around. The need 
for clear thinking, honesty, and sin- 
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cerity is not confined to the upper 
brackets in government. Those in les- 
ser positions also need to be awakened | 
to the fact that there is something more 
to their jobs than the biweekly pay- 
check and the 5:30 quitting time. I will 
appreciate your sending me ten copies, 
and I assure you I shall make good use __ 
of the material ‘contained therein.— 
A listener from Washington, D.C. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations and many thanks 
for your wonderful tribute to our great 
statesman and American patriot, Robert 
Taft—A listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Wonderful Eulogy 


I want a copy of yesterday’s dis- 
cussion and character analysis of the 
late Senator Taft. It was a wonderful 
eulogy, and I want to read it again and 
keep it for further references —A lis- 
tener from Marion, Kansas. 


Great Loss 


Senator Taft will be a great loss to 
the nation, and I regret his passing. I 
always turned off any other programs 
on my radio when I discovered Senator 
Taft was going to speak. He was a great 
legislator and head and shoulders above 
the majority of the men in Washington. 
He will be sadly missed. 

I enjoy your discussions very much 
and seldom miss one.—A listener from 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


ith ‘man who can recognize preat. 
in others as President Eisenhower 
—A listener Be Philadelphia, 


was deeply interested in the dis- 
ion, and it will help me to bring 
better understanding of Mr. Taft as 
‘man and as a senator. It will also 
better understanding to those 
o had been discussing “Mr. Republi- 
but, in my opinion, had missed 
e of his finest qualities—A listener 
from San Diego, California. 


foral Lesson 
The broadcast was a moral lesson to 


help to strengthen those who need it. 

ator Taft has left this world with 
beautiful inspiration and memory of 
him—< listener from Philadelphia, 
-ennsylvania. 


Heard on Round Table 


has been in my home since his voice 
entered by means of your Rounp Taste. 
His character is unique and will so re- 
main in our American history. His. all- 
out unselfishness in giving his exceed- 
dngly intelligent support to the new 
President is a monument to his memory 
hat no other can equal—A listener 
from es Rhode Island. 


‘entire world. I hope that it will, 


So often I have felt that Robert Taft 


should fave ees a pe Presi 
stead of—or, rather, as well ; 


I find your weekly peoeu one of 
the most interesting and instructive on 
the air. I have heard Senator Taft when 
he appeared on your program— A lis. 
tener from Spokane, eee 2 


Thrilled 


Today our family was thrilled to ‘Neer 
the fine tributes paid the late Senator 
Taft. It was gratifying to us to know ~ 
that there were such fine people who — 
appreciated what he had done for his 
country. Our family has always held Sie 
Mr. Taft in high esteem. eee 

We appreciate the many finé offer- ee 
ings of the Rounp Tasie.—A listener ~ 
from Redlands, California. 


Best I Have Heard 


I would appreciate receiving a copy 
of today’s broadcast, which I found one 
of the best I have heard on the radio 
on any program. Although in agree- 
ment with most of the philosophical 
statements made, I disagreed only with 
one speaker who claimed that religion 
is a subject impossible to discuss. My 
philosophy professor used to say that 
religion is the most logical thing in 
the world, and, as such, it should be 
the best of subjects for thought and 
discussion——4 listener from Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


ane hes answers to the questions, ster 
men who ¢ gave the opening remarks 
a. COMpinted tnciz addresses, was very de 
-well done. that we listened ‘the 
The whole broadcast opened up new _ Senator Taft today with 
avenues of thought .to. me; and it -of See Rounp Taste. Ty 
: opened. avenues in the field of religion 
to me-as a minister, even though the 
= emphasis was not so directed in the dis- 
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